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a monarchist, the friend of Hamilton and King. So raged and protested the Republican organ.1
Troup thus reports the change: The Republicans, he says, "were very clamorous for the publication [of the dispatches] until they became acquainted with the intelligence communicated. From that moment they opposed publication, and finally they carried a majority against the measure. The Senate finding this to be the case instantly directed publication/' 2 The President then transmitted to Congress the second dispatch which had been sent from Paris two weeks after the first. This contained Marshall's superb memorial to Talleyrand. It was another blow to Republican hopes. : The dispatches told the whole story, simply yet with dramatic art. The names of Hottenguer, Bellamy, and Hauteval were represented by the letters X, Y, and Z,3 which at once gave to this picturesque episode the popular name that history has adopted. The effect upon public opinion was instantaneous and terrific.4 The first result, of course, was felt in Congress. Vice-President Jefferson now thought it his " duty to be silent." 5 In the House the Republi-
1  Aurora, April 7,1798.   A week later, under the caption, "The Catastrophe/* the Aurora began the publication of a series of ably written articles excusing the conduct of the French officials and condemning that of Marshall and Pinckney.
2  Troup to King, June 3,1798; King, ii, 329. Ten thousand copies of the dispatches were ordered printed and distributed at public expense.   Eighteen hundred were sent to Virginia alone.  (Pickering to Marshall, July 24, 1798; Pickering MSS., Mass. Hist. Soc.)  This was the beginning of the printing and distributing of public documents by the National Government. (Hildreth, ii, 217.)
3  Pickering's statement, April 3, 1798; Am. St. Prs., ii, 157.
4  Jefferson to Madison, April 5,1798; Works: Ford, viii, 398.   5 16.